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Force may compel justice or injustice, and any form of religion, or 
superstition; create slavery, and confiscate property. 

A World's Court can be established by force. The six great Powers of 
Europe, added to Japan and the United States of America, could compel the 
lesser Powers to submit to the decrees of an International Court. But that 
would be after a conflict of an indefinite length, and calamitous results upon 
life and property. 

My proposition is, that such a court cannot be established by consent, 
because no basis of representation has yet been suggested that would be ac- 
ceptable to the present leading nations. 

My letter on the subject was for the purpose of developing discussion; 
not to decry ideals, nor to scorn the dreams of noble men for the public 
good. 

That the possibility of a World's Court, peacefully established, is a mere 
dream, is not controverted by your statement that other persons have so 
characterized other propositions that later became effectual; any more than 
it Would be an argument in behalf of my proposition to point to other 
schemes for general good that have failed because impractical; not even if 
I should take your example of the " nation of efficiency," (meaning, I pre- 
sume, the Prussian Empire) which, by your own predictions, I imagine, will 
fail in its dream of world dominance, although such dominance would, in 
its own opinion, be for the world's good. 

Every proposition must stand on its own bottom. 

C. W. Dustin. 

Dayton, Ohio. 



[To argue with anyone who can begin a sentence about Lincoln with the 
phrase, " So far from being an idealist," and who appears to believe that the 
author of the Emancipation Proclamation did not desire the abolition ef 
slavery, would seem to be a waste of time and paper. Yet perhaps it may 
serve a useful purpose to caution our correspondent against mistaking 
Lincoln's sagacious commonsense and patient moderation for a com- 
promising attitude toward abolition. John G. Nicolay, who was perhaps 
not disqualified from speaking with authority of Lincoln's purposes and 
ideals, remarks that " History must accord him ... an admirable sin- 
gleness of aim, a skilful and courageous seizure of the golden moment to 
free the nation from the ineubus of slavery." 

As for our comments on Mr. Dustin's objection to a Peace League, we 
never said he was "dogmatic"; we merely meant to imply that he was 
unduly distrustful. — Editor.] 



GUESS-WORK 

Sir, — In the " Drama and Music " review of last month, Mr. Lawrence 
Oilman says : " Perhaps there have been only four men in the history of 
music who could have handled that great subject [Paolo and Francesco] 
with adequate power. Wagner, it is superfluous to say, might have given 
us a Paolo and Francesca that would have been a thing of deathless wonder 
— what, indeed could not that marvel of marvels have done, if he chose? 
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Richard Strauss could show us a Paolo and Francesco that the world would 
not soon forget; so could Claude Debussy; so could Charles Martin Loeffler." 

Why the inclusion of Charles Martin Loeffler in such august company; 
has he written any operas? The writing of a few excellent pieces for the 
orchestra is not an earnest of ability to write a successful opera in which 
other qualities come into play. Musical history shows that the opera writers 
have written little else throughout their careers. Further, the few songs 
by Mr. Loeffler that the writer has had the opportunity to look over have 
nothing whatever to justify the extravagance of naming him in the fore- 
going article in such a connection. They exhibited a mere straining after 
novelty and avoidance of the obvious. 

There seem to be in New York, Boston, and Chicago, coteries of Ameri- 
can musicians and writers who are throwing bouquets at each other and 
indulging in somewhat extravagant phraseology. In the case of Charles 
Martin Loeffler, the publishers, Schirmer, were evidently willing to invest 
some money in his orchestral works in the hope that he would climb to great 
heights, but the boom has not resulted, consequently Mr. Loeffler is known 
to only a small clientele, like a great many other American musicians and 
composers. 

Why pass by American composers who have written operas that have 
been performed — Horatio Parker, Albert Mildenberg, Victor Herbert, Con- 
verse, and others? Whether these have been a success or not, that is another 
story. 

It would seem to the writer that of all the opera writers of the period 
represented by the names mentioned by Mr. Gilman, the great Verdi would 
have been the man to make a success of Paolo and Francesca, and after 
him Puccini or even Massenet. But it is all guesswork, after all; and, as 
one man said, " one cannot argue with a prophet; one can only disagree 
with him." 

Alexander S. Thompson'. 

Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 

[Passing by those portions of our correspondent's communication which 
are merely impertinent, we are glad to reply to what appear to be his 
chief objections to the article which he does us the honor to discuss. 

1. " Why the inclusion of Charles Martin Loeffler in such august com- 
pany?" 

Because we think ho belongs: there by virtue of his aesthetic character 
and achievements — with which our correspondent seems to be imperfectly 
familiar. 

2. " Has He written any operas ? " 
He has. 

3. "Why pasc by American composers who have written operas that 
have been performed — Horatio Parker, Albert Mildenberg, Victor Herbert, 
Converse, and others?" 

Because we wero discussing men of genius, not mediocrities. 

4. " It would seem that the great Verdi would have been the man to 
make a success of Paolo and Francesca, and after him Puccini or even 
Massenet." 

It would not ssem so to us. The eloquent expression of erotic emotion 
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was not Verdi's forte. Concerning Puccini and Massenet, one is third-rate, 
the other fourth or fifth. As we said before, we were discussing men of 
genius. 

Our correspondent concludes that it is " all guess-work, after alL" It is. 
But there are various kinds of guessers. — L. G.] 



DOES INTERNATIONAL LAW EXIST? 

Sir, — Why not suggest to the rather sophomoric Mr. Steinhardt, the 
learned and scolding critic of your recent remarks touching International 
Law, that he go a bit deeper than the formal and trite expressions of cer- 
tain writers and the memory of a list of names that most of us gladly rele- 
gate to the lecture room, and call to his attention the fact that law is more 
than a mere command of some external authority having power to impose its 
will and enforce its mandates; that it is of the very essence of that which 
is " subject " to it whether the law be of pure thought, of matter, or of life. 

A law is discovered and formulated, not made and imposed. This is 
true as well of political and municipal laws as of mathematical and physi- 
cal laws. As a natural or scientific law is the expression of an essential and 
innate quality of that to which it pertains and without which the phenomena 
" governed " thereby could not exist, so is municipal law the expression of 
the essential organic consciousness of those upon whom it is "imposed," 
and is, in fact, the formulation of certain resultants of qualities without 
which a society could not as such exist. 

Read the laws of a people and you read the accomplishments, ideals, 
culture and life of that people. As a people changes and develops with 
time, so change and develop the laws of that people. Law is essentially 
the concrete expression of a society's organic sense of justice. Indi- 
vidual right and customs gave way to the recognition of larger social 
rights and customs, and community or "authoritative" law developed. As 
the municipal laws of the several political societies or states have changed 
and developed in response to the changing concepts of justice in the 
consciousness of those that constitute those states, so have the laws of the 
community of nations changed in response to the changes in the organic 
concepts of the states composing that community. As in the physical world 
any creation or change without conformity to its law is abortive, disastrous 
or impossible, and as in a political society or state an act without the law 
carries its penalty, so today, as a resultant of the development of the 
world-society, an act of a nation without the law of such society must 
bear the penalty of the world's judgment: this not because of an external 
and imposed power, but because existence not in conformity with the laws 
of being is impossible. 

International law does exist. The fact that there was a time — and re- 
cently — when it lacked vitality, no more destroys its reality than the fact 
that there was a time when society was so little organized and developed 
that municipal law did not exist It is our duty to prevent international 
anarchy as it is our duty to prevent domestic anarchy. This may be 
a new truth, but it is a recognition of an existing law. The " power " to 
"enforce" its laws that is inherent in a state is the concrete expression 
of society's will that life accord with law, a recognition of law as a condi- 
tion precedent to its life; the power to enforce international law is evident 



